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CAMEL TROOPS are fighting with the Free French forces in the desert 
regions of Africa. The soldiers are native Mohammedan tribesmen. 
Their well-trained camels have been known to travel 32 miles an hour. 
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FREE FRENCHMEN in Africa. Photo above shows a column of French 
soldiers who are fighting with the British in north Libya. These soldiers 
were among those who escaped from France during the German invasion. 


IN LONDON, King George VI and General de Gaulle review Free 
French troops (photo below). The soldiers were given new equip- 
ment and sent on transport ships to ports in British African colonies. 
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Who are fighting the war in Africa? 

You will say the British are fighting the 
Italians. 

That is true, as far as it goes. But there 
is much more to be said in answer to the 
question. 

For instance, the British troops advancing 
along the coast of north Libya are made 
up of Australians, New Ze alanders, a few 
Britons from England, and a fow Free 
French. 

Among the British troops advancing into 
Italian East Africa (see map, opposite 
page) are soldiers of India, native Negroes 
of Uganda and Kenya, British South Afri- 
cans, and Free French. Besides, the British 
are getting great help from native Ethiopian 
tribes. 

Who are these Free French who seem to 
be all over the African battlefield? 

The Free French are Frenchmen who 
left their native country, rather than live 
under German rule. Side by side with Brit- 
ain, they are carrying on the war against 
Germany and Italy. 

THEIR LEADER 

The leader of the Free French is General 
Charles de Gaulle (pronounced de Goal). 

General de Gaulle appealed to the 
French colonies in Africa to come over to 
Britain’s side. Two of the colonies, French 
Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons, did 
so. They declared their allegiance to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. 

The other French colonies in Africa 
(among them Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
French West Africa, Togoland, Madagas- 
car) refused to join the Free French move- 
ment. They gave their allegiance to Mar- 
shal Pétain, Chief of State of Unoccupied 
France. 

Since Germany conquered France, Ger- 
many has asked Marshal Pétain to help 
fight the British. 

But Marshal Pétain has refused to fight 
against his former Allies. At the same time, 
he cannot order the French to fight on Brit- 
ain’s side. The reason is that France has 
been conquered by Germany, and has been 
disarmed. Two million French soldiers are 
still in German prison camps. 

Last week, the Free French made head- 
line news by a victory over the Italians at 
the oasis of Murzuck, deep in the Libyan 
Desert. 

The Free French had traveled 825 miles 
from their base at Fort Lamy in French 
Equatorial Africa. They traveled only by 
night, and hid by day. ‘They did not want 
Italian scouting planes to find them. The 
attack was successful because it took the 
Italians by surprise. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


WAR REVIEW 


What Will Germany Do Next? 


The world waits and wonders — 
wonders what Germany will try to 
do next. 

Last April and May, the German 
army made one conquest after an- 
other by Blitzkrieg (lightning war) 
methods. Denmark, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and France 
fell in rapid succession. 

France, Britain's ally in the war, 
was helpless, disarmed, and at the 
mercy of the conquerors. 

But since that time, Ge rmany and 
her Axis partner — Italy — have 
made no important conquests. 

On the contrary, the Axis has been 
“taking it on the chin.” 

Germany failed in her effort to 








the British gain ground in north 
Africa and East Africa. (See the 
map below, and read the article on 
the opposite page. ) 

This brings us back to the ques- 
tion: What will Germany try next, 
now that her Axis partner has been 
losing ground? 

Germany is now helping Italy in 
Albania and North Africa. This help 
has come in the form of planes. Ger- 


troops and supply lines. German 
planes are raiding British ships in 
the narrow part of the Mediterra- 
nean between Tunisia and Sicily. 
German planes are bombing British 
ships that are blockading the port 
of Benghazi, in Libya. 

But this hasn't been enough to de- 
feat the Greeks in Albania or the 
British in north Africa. 





Another thing that has Germany 
worried is U. S. aid to Britain. 

Last week, Chancellor Hitler, dic- 
tator of Germany, made a speech 
in which he mentioned U. S. aid to 
Britain. He said: “Whoever believes 
he will be able to help the British 
must know one thing: Every ship, 
whether with or without a convoy, 
that comes within range of our sub- 
marines will be torpedoed.” 


In his speech, Hitler said that the 
time is near when Germany will 
make a big attack on Britain. “In 
the spring, the U-boats, the air force, 
and all the armed forces together 
will force a decision one way or an- 


| other.” 
man planes are attacking Greek | 


Does this mean that Germany will 
try to invade the British Isles? 

The British are preparing for this 
possibility. That is the reason they 
are eager to have more ships and 
more planes from Uncle Sam. 

Our Congress is now debating the 
Lease-Lend Bill, which would give 
the President the power to send 
more aid to Britain, fast. 





conquer Britain by bombings. The 
bombings are being continued, but 
Britain fights on. 

German submarines try to stop 
British supply ships and troop trans- 
ports. Hundreds of British ships 
have been sunk, but not enough to 
force Britain to surrender. 
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The Axis then decided to fight 
Britain in the Mediterranean region. 
Italy invaded Greece through Al- 
bania. The plan was for Italy to de- 
feat Greece, and then be in a good 
position to strike at Turkey and 
other nations friendly to Britain in 
the eastern Mediterranean region. 

But, as we know, Italy hasn't been 
able to defeat Greece. It’s been the 
other way around: Greece is defeat- 
ing the Italian armies in Albania. 

Italy also started an invasion into 
Egypt, along the north African coast. 
The plan here was to gain control 
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of the Suez Canal—an important 
link in Britain’s “water lifeline” to 
Australia and India. 

This plan, too, has failed. Every 
week we read of Italian defeats, as 
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BLACK ARROWS on map above show routes of invasion by British and Free 
French armies who are driving back the Italians in Libya and Italian East Africa. 
Note the long black arrow from French Equatorial Africa north into Libya. This 
marks route of 825-mile march of Free French troops to seize the oasis of Murzuck. 
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Civics in the News 





HOW CONGRESS WORKS; 
A BILL IS PASSED 


The biggest news in the United 
States these days is the Lease-Lend 
Bill. It is now being discussed in the 
whole House of Representatives, and 
in the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate. 

Will the Bill become a law? Only 
time can answer that question. If we 
suppose that a majority of the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators favor the 
Lease-Lend Bill, it still has a long 
road to travel. 

Many bills never reach the end of 
that long road. In the Congress of 
1938-1939, 17,007 bills were intro- 
duced. More than 12,000 of them 
never got past the committee stage. 
Of the 4,995 which got past the com- 
mittees, only 1,759 became laws. 


A BILL’S TRAVELS 

Let us trace the long road that a 
bill must travel. A bill may be intro- 
duced in the Senate or the House. 

We shall take a bill written by a 
Representative. 

LA Representativ e writes the bill. 
In writing it, he has the help of the 
Legislative Counsel, who is an ex- 
pert at writing bills. 

When the bill is written to the 
satisfaction of the Representative, it 
is neatly typed. The Representative 
takes the typewritten bill and drops 
it into the hopper. This is a box with 
a slot in it, like a mail box. It is 
located in the House chamber, near 
the Speaker's desk. 

A page boy empties the hopper at 
the end of the day, and takes the 
bills to the Chief Bill Clerk, who 
numbers each bill, and makes a 
notation of it in his record book. 
(See photo on this page. ) 


SENT TO PRINTER 

The Chief Bill Clerk then sends 
the bill to the Government Printin 
Office, where copies of it are saliitod 

A copy of it goes to the parlia- 
mentarian of the House. He, too, is 
an expert in reading bills. He decides 
to which Committee of the House 
the bill should go. 

The Lease-Lend Bill, because it 
deals with our relations with foreign 
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A page boy brings the bill to the Chief 
Bill Clerk, who stamps it with a number. 
The Lease-Lend Bill is No. 1776. 


countries, went to the Foreign Af- 
tairs Committee. ; 

2. The committee discusses the 
bill. The committee may invite citi- 
zens to give their opinions of the bill. 


MIGHT END “IN COMMITTEE” 

If the committee members oppose 
the bill, they may refuse to send it 
to the whole House. That might be 
the end of the road for the bill. 

Or the committee may make 
amendments (changes) in the bill. 

When a majority of the committee 
members are satisfied with the bill, 
it is sent to the whole House. 

3. The bill waits its turn for dis- 
cussion by the House. If it is a very 
important bill, the House Rules Com- 
mittee may decide to speed up its 
journey. Then it is discussed at once, 
without waiting its turn. This was 
done with the Lease-Lend Bill. 

4. The bill reaches the floor of the 
House. This means that it is dis- 
cussed before the whole House as- 
sembled for discussion. 

The discussion may last for days 
or weeks. Then a vote is taken. If a 
majority of the Representatives vote 
“yes” on the bill, it is passed. 









5. The bill goes to the Senate, 
There it must be approved by a Sen- 
ate committee, and discussed on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Sometimes the Senate committee 
discusses the bill while it is still 
being discussed on the floor of the 
House. This was done with the 
Lease-Lend Bill. 

If a-majority of the Senators vote 
“yes” on the bill, it is passed. 

6. Now the bill has been passed by 
both the House and the Senate. But 
usually the Senate has made certain 
changes in the bill. 

A committee, with an equal num- 
ber of Representatives and Senators, 
now discusses the bill. 

After this committee has approved 
the bill, both the Senate and House 
vote on it again, in its new form. 

7. If it passes this final test, the bill 
goes to the President of the United 
States. If he signs the bill, its long 
journey is over, and it becomes a 
law. 

But if the President does not ap- 
prove of the bill, he may veto it. 
Then it goes back to Congress. 

8. The House and the Senate vote 
on the bill again. To pass over the 
President's veto, the bill must re- 
ceive a two-thirds vote of the House, 
and a two-thirds vote of the Senate, 


CHILD LABOR LAWS 
UPHELD BY COURT 


The Supreme Court last week handed 
down a decision of great importance to 
millions of workers. It approved the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law, which 
was passed by Congress in 1938. 

This law regulates companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce (that is 
making products to be shipped from 
state to state). These companies are re- 
quired to pay workers not less than 30 
cents an hour, and work them not 
longer than 40 hours each week. If a 
person works over-time he must be paid 
time-and-a half wage rates — that is, 45 
cents an hour instead of 30. In addition, 
the Law also bans the use of child 
labor. Children under 16 cannot work 
in mining and manufacturing, and chil- 
dren cealiee 18 cannot work in particu- 
larly dangerous industries. 

This decision upset a 1918 ruling of 
the Supreme Court. In that year the 
Court declared illegal a law banning the 
employment of children in interstate 
commerce. It said the Constitution gave 


Congress no power to ban child labor. 
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MR. WILLKIE FLIES CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Wendell L. Willkie, Republican candidate for 
President in 1940, was the most-photographed man 
in Great Britain last week. 








Mr. Willkie went to Britain to see for himself 
what conditions were like there. He flew from 
New York to Lisbon, Portugal, on the Yankee 
Clipper. 

At Lisbon, a special plane, sent by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill of Great Britain, was waiting for 
the famous American. It took him from Lisbon to 
London. 

Before taking off, Mr. Willkie visited President 
Roosevelt at the White House. The President and 
Mr. Willkie had a pleasant chat. Then the Presi- 
dent gave Mr. Willkie a letter of introduction to 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

In London, Mr. Willkie visited the Prime Min- 
ister and other high government officials. Among 
them were Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
Labor Minister Ernest Bevin, and Minister of 
Home Security Herbert Morrison. A Yank at Oxford 











Kube Goldberg in N. Y. Sun 


Mr. Willkie toured all over London, visiting 
districts that had been ruined by bombings. He 
visited a pub* and played a game of darts with a 
workman. The workman won. 


the air-raid siren shrieked. Anti-aircraft guns went 
into action. The thunder of falling bombs could 
be heard in the distance. But Parliament remained 
: — in session, and Mr. Willkie kept his seat. 

For the photographers, Mr. Willkie posed wear- 
ing a gas mask. Then he took this off and put on a 
tin hat. 


That night, Mr. Willkie visited several air-raid 
shelters. Crowds cheered him wherever he went. 
They knew he was all in favor of U. S. aid to 
Mr. Willkie visited Parliament in session. As he _ Byitain. 


sat in the visitors’ gallery listening to the debate, The next dav. Mc: Willkie vietted a winahled és 


labor union leaders. “I grew up in a tin mill town 
in Indiana,” Mr. Willkie said. “My father was a 
lawyer for the local labor union.” By the “tin mill 
town” he meant Elwood, Ind., his boyhood home. 


While in London, Mr. Willkie met Harry L. 
Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins is the President's special 
representative in Britain. Mr. Willkie and Mr. 
Hopkins had never seen each other until they met 
in London. 

After a visit of 13 days, Mr. Willkie flew to Lis- 
bon and took the clipper back to the U. S. He was 
received by the King and Queen the day before 
his departure. 

Mr. Willkie returned earlier than he expected, 
because the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
asked him to testify* at the hearings on the Lease- 


Lend Bill. 


PHOTO AT LEFT, sent by radio from London to New 
York, shows Mr. Willkie trying on a gas mask. Helping 
him is Herbert Morrison, Minister of Home Security 
Wide Weskd canlin been (air-raid shelters and other horne-defense measures). 
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THE FIRST JUMP is the easiest! Parachu- 
tists training at Lakehurst, N. J. Naval 
school practice landing by 7-ft. jump. 


. 3 


F 
LEAP INTO SPACE from blimp (see front 


cover) comes next. ‘Chutist says his name 
slowly, then pulls rip cord to open pack. 


PILOT ‘CHUTE springs from pack, fills 
with air and drags big parachute out. 
‘Chutist gets jolt when big ‘chute opens. 





m "CHUTING FOR DEFENSE & 


LL that goes up — must come 
down! But how you come 


down — that makes all the differ- 


ence in the world! 


Parachuting is not so easy as it 
looks. It requires daring, physical 


strength and mental alertness. 


Uncle Sam’s first parachute sol- 
diers are shown in these pictures. 
The value of parachute troops in 
modern warfare was demonstrated 
by the Germans in their invasion of 





Holland and Belgium. Parachute 
troops landed inside the enemy's 
lines, causing what is known as a 
“diversion.®” 

Uncle Sam’s first use of parachu- 
tists was in the Forest Service. The 
U. S. Forest Service has trained fire- 
fighters who parachute down from 
planes to the vicinity of fires. 

Army and Navy officials studied 
the experiences of the parachute 
fire-fighters. 


SWINGING GENTLY in the breeze, 
‘chutist pulls shroud lines to guide 
him to preferred landing spot. He 
gets set for landing. 


THE GOOD EARTH! And is he glad 
he feels it! He collapses as he 
touches ground, to reduce shock. 
Quickly, he spills air from ‘chute. 


A parachute soldier starts his 
training from the ground up. First 
he practices jumping from high plat- 
forms, bending his legs to break the 
fall. Then he practices from a tower, 
with a parachute already opened. 
After weeks of this, he makes his 
first real jump from a blimp or a 
plane 2,000 feet in the air. 

Next, the parachute soldier learns 
to jump from a lower height — 750 
feet. This is more dangerous, as the 
parachute has less time to open. 

On these short jumps, the ‘chutist - 
does not pull the rip cord himself. 
He fastens it to the plane. It is pulled 
automatically after he has fallen a 
few yards. 

In all practice jumps from blimps 
and planes, the ‘chutists are required 
to wear two parachutes. 


*® See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 





The week of Feb. 7-13 is Boy Scout 
Week 1941 throughout the nation. This 
week is observed to call attention to the 
work of the Boy Scouts. 

The Boy Scouts of America were first 
orgs nized 31 years ago. Now, there are 
1,500,000 members in 47,000 Scout 
Troops and Cub Packs. 


The theme of Boy Scout Week 1941 
is “strengthening and invigorating dem- 
ocracy.” This slogan is printed on the 
poster for Scout Week (see cut above). 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


As part of your Lincoln’s Birthday 
exercises, we suggest a reading by the 
class in unison of the following poem by 
Margaret Sylvester, Junior Scholastic’s 
Book Editor. 


TALL ABE LINCOLN 
They say Abe Lincoln’s a long time 
gone, 
But that’s not true—he still lives on 
In many gentle and tree-tall ghosts. 
I knew him well, Kentucky boasts. 
Kentucky's ghost was a lanky lad 
With legs too long and eyes too sad. 
A raw-boned boy, not much for looks, 
Who learned his letters from borrowed 
books. 


Ask the ghosts of Springfield men; 

They knew him later—knew him when 

He rode into town on a long-eared 
mule, 

A lawyer-feller and nobody’s fool . 

T he ghosts of Gettysburg won't forget 
Tall Abe Lincoln grown taller yet, 

Saying his say, too sad for tears, 

Four score and seven years . . 

Abe Lincoln dead and buried deep? 

No, men may die but giants sleep. 
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NI EWS Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 


will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


eo), LU 1'Z come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 


LEADER OF FREE FRANCE 
1 Photo at left shows the leader of 
Free France. 
What is his name? 
What two French colonies in 
Africa have joined his side? 
] 
2 
Name two other French colonies in Africa. 
1 9 
Score 5 points for each correct answer. Total 25. 
My score —— 




















MR. WILLKIE GOES TO BRITAIN 

When Mr. Willkie flew to Britain, where did he get off 
the Yankee Clipper to transfer to a special plane which Prime 
Minister Churchill had sent for him? 

In Britain, Mr. Willkie talked to British government lead- 
ers. Four of them are named in the following list. Which 
four are British government officials? 

Ernest Bevin, Ernest Hemingway, Herbert Hoover, Herb- 
ert Morrison, Anthony Eden, Anthony Wayne, Winston 
Guest, Winston Churchill. 

Score 5 points for each correct answer. Total 25. 

My score —— 





CONGRESS IN ACTION 


Here are three statements, two true, one false. Mark an 
F in front of the one that is false; a T in front of the true ones. 
—— As-soon as the House of Representatives and the Senate 

pass a bill it becomes a law. 
—— Bills may be introduced in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. 

— A two-thirds vote is needed to pass a bill over the Presi- 

dent’s veto. 
Score 5 points for each correct answer. Total 15 points. 
My score —~— 





MAP STUDY 


This outline map shows 
the region of north and east 
Africa where British . and 
Free French armies are de- 
feating Italians. Draw 4 
arrows on the map in east 
Africa to show where Brit- 
ish armies are invading Ital- 
ian East Africa from Kenya 
and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Draw 1 arrow to show the 
825-mile invasion march of i Z am 
Free French army from French Equatorial Africa into Libya. 

A black dot shows the starting place of this invasion and another 
black dot shows the oasis captured. What are the names of these 
places? a “tS 

Score 5 points for each arrow correctly drawn, and 5 points for 

each place correctly named. Total 35. My score —~— 
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Charles M. Hall shouted as he 
burst into the office of Professor F. F. 
Jewett of Oberlin College. It was a 
winter morning in 1886. 

What Hall had was a handful of 
hard, shiny metal buttons. He had 
just made them in his woodshed 
laboratory. These buttons were alum- 
inum. The young man, just a year 
out of college, had discovered a 
cheap way to make aluminum. 

At about the same time a French- 
man named Paul Héroult made the 
same discovery in his laboratory in 
Paris, Neither Hall nor 
Héroult knew of each other's discov- 
ery. 

What, a tually, had they dis- 
covered? They did not discover how 
to make aluminum, because that had 
been done in 1825 by a Danish scien- 
tist named Hans Christian Oecersted. 


a6 aD Charles a. i I've got it!” young 


Fram 2. 


All photos ourtesy Aluminum Company of America 


What Hall and Héroult discovered 
was a cheap, inexpensive way to 
make aluminum. 

Until this discovery, aluminum was 
expensive to make. Very little was 
made — only a few tons each year. 

In 1852, the cost of aluminum was 
$545 per pound. Today aluminum 
costs 17 cents per pound 

Aluminum is a valuable metal be- 
cause it weighs so little. You can 
make a test for yourself in your own 
kitchen. Lift an iron skillet, pot or 
kettle. Then lift one made of alumi- 
num. 

Aluminum is found in the ore, 
bauxite*. The United States has rich 
deposits of bauxite. Arkansas pro- 
duces the most. Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia 
also produce some. 

Fifty-five per cent of the bauxite 
we use comes from these states. The 





BAUXITE ORE, from which aluminum is 
made, may be found near the surface 
or deep under ground. Photo at left 
shows two miners drilling for a blast 
in mine near Little Rock, Arkansas. 


other forty-five per cent comes from 
South America — British and Dutch 
Guiana (Surinam). 

Bauxite deposits are also found in 
Yugoslavia, the Dutch East Indies, 
Greece, Germany, Italy, France, 
Hungary. But since the war, these 
nations need all this bauxite for 
themselves. 

It would be possible to get alumi- 
num out of the dirt in your back 
yard. Most clay dirts contain some 
aluminum. But there is not enough 
to make it worth all the time and 
money it would cost to remove the 
aluminum from the clay. 

Where bauxite lies, there it is 
cheapest and easiest to get alumi 
num. 

Sometimes bauxite is tound so 
close to the surface of the ground 
that it can be shoveled right out. 
This is called “open pit” mining. 

In other places bauxite is far be- 
low the surface. Deep shafts and 
tunnels must be dug to reach it. 

The bauxite comes out in chunks 
of all sizes. Mixed with it are dirt 
and other loose impurities. These are 
removed by washing and screening 
at a nearby mill. There the ore is also 
broken up by powerful crushers into 
pieces no larger than a walnut 

After it has been thoroughly dried 
in large kilns*, the ore is sent by 
train to the aluminum mill 

There the bauxite is crushed to 
powder and mixed with a hot solu- 
tion of caustic soda. The solution is 
pumped into large tanks. As it cools. 
fine crystals are formed in it. 

The crystals are washed, then 
heated. This leaves a white, powdery 
chemical called alumina (aluminum 
oxide) Alumina is aluminum com- 
bined with oxygen. 

The next step is to get rid of the 
oxygen. This is the hardest part of 


“FEATHERWEIGHT’ METAL - LIGHT BUT STRONG 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 
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A RESEARCH LESSON 
ON JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


E a had several requests for the exact procedure 

during a lesson with Jumor Scholastic. We call this pro- 
cedure a research lesson, which means little more than a way 
of getting information from a particular source or sources, in 
this case, Junior Scholastic. 

A period of five minutes for scanning the entire magazine 
is recommended before your groups are formed. Interest 
should be the prime factor in each pupil's decision to pursue 
one or more topics, because he does his best work when his 
interest is aroused. Of course, the teacher's influence may 
be required to meet any administrative problem in grouping, 


such as equalizing the size of your groups, overcoming one- 
sided interests, etc. 


After a five-minute period of scanning, the class forms its 
groups. For the purpose of clarity, we'll isolate one of these 
groups to show how the research lesson may be conducted. 
You may prefer that the questions liste d for one group 
should serve as a single lesson for the entire class. Even so, 
the class may be divided into groups. 

A good way to develop study habits is to advise the group 
starting to work to equip itself with copies of Junior 
Scholastic, a dictionary, a map of the United States, and a 
world map. 

Let’s assume that our group is concerned with -the study 
of aluminum. If possible, limit the number of pupils in a 
group to seven. Have the group elect a leader. 

If you're planning to demonstrate this method to your 
class, it is suggested that the teacher serve as group leader 
for the first time. , 

The group leader introduces the work for the group by 
writing the name of the topic in a conspicuous place. The 
leader may stimulate thinking by asking the group why they 
selected aluminum in preference to one of the other topics. 
Too much time should not be spent on this motivation. It is 
suggested merely as a starting point. 

The ‘questions on aluminum given here should be con- 
spicuously displayed to facilitate constant reference during 
the actual research. The group leader suggests that her 
group glance at all the questions to get an idea of the 
information as contained in the article before any definite 
reading takes place. 

Now we're ready to read the article (pages 8 and 9 of 
Junior Scholastic). The entire article must be read through 
once. If this is emphasized, it will tend to correct haphazz rd, 
jerky reading habits. 

When e: ch child in the group has read_his own copy of 
Junior Scholastic at his own rate of speed, he’s ready to see 
if he has gained the important facts suggested in the ques- 
tions. 

Then and only then—does he refer specifically to the 
questions. He must be convinced that he can answer every 
one of the questions before he is prepared to discuss these 
with his group. No report to the class is made until every 
question is discussed in his group. 

This responsibility to the group at large is a necessary 
concomitant of the procedure. In the event that some child 
has difficulty with any of the questions, he should feel free 
to ask one of the other members of his group or his teacher 
for aid. 

So much for the actual study part of the lesson. Next 
week we'll continue this lesson and show how a group re- 
ports to the class assembled. 

Here is a list of the groups for this issues 
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1. THEME ARTICLE — ALUMINUM 

Il. HOW CONGRESS WORKS — P. 4 
Ill. FREE FRANCE—GENERAL DeGAULLE-—P, 2 
IV. MR. WILLKIE GOES TO BRITAIN — P. 5 

V. ‘CHUTING FOR DEFENSE — P. 6 
VI. MY FRIEND FLICKA — STORY — PP. 10, 11 
VII. BIB and TUCK — PP. 12, 13 


|. THEME ARTICLE — ALUMINUM — PAGES 8, 9 


1. What makes aluminum a valuable metal? How can 
you demonstrate one of the qualities of aluminum in your 
own home? 

2. What is meant by the statement: “It would be 
sible to get aluminum out of the dirt in your back yard”? 
Then, why isn’t that dirt used to make aluminum? 

3. What ore is mined for the aluminum we use? Where 
is this ore mined throughout the world? In what states of 
the United States? 

4. Is the ore deep in the ground or on the surface? What 
is meant by “open pit” mining? Explain how it is done. 

5. What is a kiln? What purpose does it serve in the proe- 
ess of making aluminum? 

6. What happens at the aluminum mill? In what form 
does the aluminum first come out of the tank? What is this 
called? 

7. What is the most difficult job in the 
responsible for improvement in it? When did he make the 
discovery? Where? Was a similar discovery being made 
elsewhere and if so, where? 

8. What is cryolite? Where does it come from in its nat- 
ural state? What name should help you remember its ap- 
pearance? 

9. Name some metals that are mixed with aluminum to 
make it harder and stronger. What is the name of the best 
known aluminum alloy? 

10. How is aluminum important to our defense program? 


HOW CONGRESS WORKS — PAGE 4 


1. What is the difference between a bill and a law? What 
is the difference between the House of Representatives and 
the Senate? 

2. What is the job of the Parliamentarian? 

3. What is the * ‘hopper’ "? What is meant by “the floor” 
of the House or Senate: 

4. Does every bill placed in the hopper reach the floor? 
If not, what might happen to it to “kill it? 

5. What is meant by a “majority” of the House or the 
Senate? What is meant when we say “The bill has been 
passed by the House. The Senate will now take it up”? 

6. After both the House and the Senate pass a bill, does 
it become a law? If not, what remains to be done? 


lll. FREE FRANCE—GENERAL DeGAULLE—PAGE 2 

l. Explain what is meant by Free France? 

2. Who is the leader of Free France? Who is Marshal 
Petain? General Weygand? 

3. On which side in the war is Free France fighting? 

4. What conquest did the troops of Free France recently 
make? Describe how the attack was made. Point to the place 
on the map. 

5. Where else in Libya is the “battle of Africa” being 
fought? 


IV. MR. WILLKIE IN BRITAIN — PAGE 5 
1. Why did Mr. Willkie go to Britain? How did he get 
there? 
2. What did President Roosevelt give him to take to 


Britain? [Twrn to next page] 
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3. Name three British government leaders who talked 
with Mr. Willkie. 

4. What are some of the places Mr. Willkie visited? 

5. In talking to British labor union leaders, what did Mr. 
Willkie say about his father and his home town? 


V. ‘CHUTING FOR DEFENSE — PAGE 6 

1. What traits or characteristics must a parachutist have? 

2. What is the difference between parachute soldiers 
and aviators who jump to save their lives? 

38. Who were Uncle Sam’s first ‘chutists? What services 
do they perform? ; 

4. Where does a ‘chutist begin his training? Why is it 
more difficult to jump from a height of 750 feet than 2,000 
feet? 

5. What is a “pilot” parachute? What causes it to open? 


Vi. MY FRIEND FLICKA — PAGES 10, 11 


1. Give a brief description of each member of the 
McLaughlin family. What member of the family did most 
to get Kennie what he wanted? 

2. Why did the father object to Kennie’s having a colt 
of his own? Then, when he did consent to let Kennie have 
a colt, what did he think of Kennie’s choice? 

8. Where did Kennie first see the colt he wanted? What 
name did he give to the colt? What made him think of 
that name? ; 

(My Friend Flicka will be concluded in Junior Scholastic next week.) 


Vil. BIB and TUCK — PAGES 12, 13 


1. What was troubling Bib? What suggestions for the 
science class had she discarded? Why? 

2. Why was Tuck’s suggestion about milk pasteurization 
so well received by Bib? 

8. Why did Tuck feel he could arrange this trip tor Bib? 
Who had given Tuck this idea? How? 

4. What made Tuck feel a bit shaky about going ahead 
with his plans? ; 

5. What do you think of Tuck’s opening words as he 
entered Mr. Crabtree’s office? What would you have said? 
Why do you think his opening words made a good impres- 
sion on Mr. Crabtree? 

6. Describe the interview. What was the outcome? What 
quality of Tuck’s is responsible for this outcome? 

7. If you were an employer, what are some of the 
qualities you would —— of a boy you intended to em- 
ploy? Do you think Tuck had these qualities? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Character Study. My Friend Flicka gives a fine opportu- 
nity for character analysis. There is sufficient material in 
the story to make a thumb-nail sketch of each of the four 
McLaughlins. The pupil should describe each person in 
terms of traits which are shown by his words or actions. 
For example, Kennie shows the quality of persistence. This 
is shown by his earnest attempts to master his studies and 
by his refusal to select any pony other than Flicka. 

Mock Broadeast. The story of Hall’s discovery ot an 
economical way of producing aluminum lends itself to a 
dri umatization. Let your pupils go to work on this in a big 
“radio” way. Elect one pupil to serve as the program direc- 
tor. Have him appoint a committee to do the necessary 
research. Call this committee the Research Committee. This 
Committee turns its findings over to the Script Committee, 
for preparation of a soript. Appoint another group Produc- 
tion Committee, whose responsibility is to have copies made 
of the script and the classroom “stage” set for the broadcast 
(fake microphone, etc.). Appoint a Players Committee to 
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select the members of the cast. Suggestion for Research 
Committee: Write to the Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Penn’a., for their free booklet on the story of 
aluminum. 

Home-Made "Movie. Would your pupils enjoy making 
drawings to illustrate the experiences of Bib and Tuck? The 
drawings can be connected with Scotch tape, rolled about 
a rolling pin and displayed as a movie. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


With the new term, many of us face a new group of 
pupils. Their names come fast, but beyond that who are 
they? To know them well is the foundation on which, as 
teachers, we can build for the richest dev elopment of the 
children under our influence. 

Teachers who have the same pupils most of the day are 
in a much better position to carry out the suggestion offered 
here than are teachers who see a different set of faces 
every hour. 

For what it may be worth to you, the editors offer an 
outline of the Personal Record plan they use with their 
pupils (6th and 7th Graders) 

A master card for each pupil is kept by the teacher. 
Information is added to the card as the teacher learns more 
about the pupil. The card is arranged to accommodate 
information under the following headings: 

Health. We need to know about all physical detects, ill- 
nesses, and accidents. Note should be made of personal 
hygiene habits. 

Literary Habits. Essential information should include the 
names of newspapers and magazines coming into the home, 
the number and type of books at home, and the frequency 
of visits to the public library. 

Hobbies and Interests. How does the child spend his free 
time? To what radio programs does he listen? How much 
time does he spend at the radio? What type of movies does 
he prefer? How frequently does he go to the movies? 

Family Background. A fourth heading might include such 
information about family background as the teacher deems 
advisable in individual cases. 

Where can we get all this information? Some of it may 
already be contained in the child’s school record. Confer- 
ences with the pupil and parent will generally supply all 
other data. 

The knowledge that this information will be kept con- 
fidential will inspire confidence in the parent and pupil. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article. As a result of a change in the schedule, 
the Theme Article next week will take up “Other Strategic 
Metals,” and not be confined to tungsten, as originally an- 
nounced. 


My Friend Flicka, the short story, will be concluded. 





ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 14 


1. Very fast. 2. Very fast. 3. Very slow or slow. 4. Very slow, 5. Fast 
or very fast. 


ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 


1. Charles de Gaulle, French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons are the 
two colonies that joined the Free French. Among other French colonies in 
Africa are: French West Africa, Tunisia, French Morocco, Algeria, Togo- 
land, and Madagascar. 

2. Willkie changed planes at Lisbon, Portugal. The members of the 
British government in this list are: Ernest Bevin, Herbert Morrison, Anthony 
Eden, and Winston Churchill. 

ain, Be ue 

4. See map on page 3. 
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3. Name three British government leaders who talked 
with Mr. Willkie. 

4. What are some of the places Mr. Willkie visited? 

5. In talking to British labor union leaders, what did Mr. 
Willkie say about his father and his home town? 


V. ‘CHUTING FOR DEFENSE — PAGE 6 

1. What traits or characteristics must a parachutist have? 

2. What is the difference between parachute soldiers 
and aviators who jump to save their lives? 

3. Who were Uncle Sam’s first ‘chutists? What services 
do they perform? ) 

4. Where does a ‘chutist begin his training? Why is it 
more difficult to jump from a height of 750 feet than 2,000 
feet? 


5. What is a “pilot” parachute? What causes it to open? 


Vi. MY FRIEND FLICKA — PAGES 10, 11 

1. Give a brief description of each member of the 
McLaughlin family. What member of the family did most 
to get Kennie what he wanted? 

2. Why did the father object to Kennie’s having a colt 
of his own? Then, when he did consent to let Kennie have 
a colt, what did he think of Kennie’s choice? 

3. Where did Kennie first see the colt he wanted? What 
name did he give to the colt? What made him think of 
that name? 

(My Friend Flicka will be concluded in Junior Scholastic next week.) 


Vil. BIB and TUCK — PAGES 12, 13 


1. What was troubling Bib? What suggestions for the 
science class had she discarded? Why? 

2. Why was Tuck’s suggestion about milk pasteurization 
so well received by Bib? 

38. Why did Tuck feel he could arrange this trip tor Bib? 
Who had given Tuck this idea? How? 

4. What made Tuck feel a bit shaky about going ahead 
with his plans? 

5. What do you think of Tuck’s opening words as he 
entered Mr. Crabtree’s office? What would you have said? 
Why do you think his opening words made a good impres- 
sion on Mr. Crabtree? 

6. Describe the interview. What was the outcome? What 
quality of Tuck's is responsible for this outcome? 

7. If you were an employer, what are some of the 
qualities you would expect of a boy you intended to em- 
ploy? Do you think Tuck had these qualities? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Character Study. My Friend Flicka gives a fine opportu- 
nity for character analysis. There is sufficient material in 
the story to make a thumb-nail sketch of each of the fow 
McLaughlins. The pupil should describe each person in 
terms of traits which are shown by his words or actions. 
For example, Kennie shows the quality of persistence. This 
is shown by his earnest attempts to master his studies and 
by his refusal to select any pony other than Flicka. 

Mock Broadcast. The story of Hall’s discovery of an 
economical way of producing aluminum lends itself to a 
dramatization. Let your pupils go to work on this in a big 
“radio” way. Elect one pupil to serve as the program direc- 
tor. Have him appoint a committee to do the necessary 
research. Call this committee the Research Committee. This 
Committee turns its findings over to the Script Committee, 
for preparation of a soript. Appoint another group Produc- 
tion Committee, whose responsibility is to have copies made 
of the script and the classroom “stage” set for the broadcast 
(fake microphone, etc.). Appoint a Players Committee to 
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OPEN PIT, or surface, mining of bauxite near the town of 
Bauxite, Arkansas (photo above). The ore is scooped up by 
electric shovels, dumped into carts, and hauled to crushers. 


the whole job. It was this process 
that Hall discovered. 

The alumina is dissolved in melted 
cryolite. Cryolite is a curious mineral 
which is found in a native state only 
in Greenland. It looks like frozen 
snow. The Eskimos call it “ice stone.” 
Cryolite can also be made artificially. 

When alumina and cryolite are 
melted together by an electric cur- 
rent, the oxygen is released from the 
alumina. What remains is drawn out 
in ladles and put into molds to cool. 
In this shape, from the molds, it is 
called ingot aluminum. 

The ingots of aluminum are sent 
to other mills and factories to be 
melted again and made into thou- 
sands of articles. 

To make many of these things, 
other metals are mixed in with the 
aluminum. These other metals — 
copper, silicon, zinc, manganese, 
magnesium, iron, nickel—make the 
aluminum harder and tougher. 

Aluminum mixed with other 
metals is called aluminum alloy. 

The best-known aluminum alloy is 
duralumin*. This contains copper, 
manganese and magnesium, as well 
as aluminum. 

To help carry out our country’s de- 
fense program, more aluminum is 
needed than was ever used before. 

Where is aluminum needed in 
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the national defense program? 

First of all, in airplanes. Alumi- 
num —the “featherweight metal” — 
is used for airplane wings, bodies 
and other parts because of its light 
weight, strength, and resistance to 
corrosion®., 

Airplanes are only the “glamour 
spot” for aluminum in our defense 
program. Think of the millions of 
mess-kits used by the army. Think of 
the huge kettles, soup pots, camp 
kitchens, ships’ galleys. 

Millions of aluminum pistons are 
used in planes, trucks, tanks; and 
other mechanized army equipment. 

Now think of the many uses for 
aluminum in everyday commerce 
and home life. Bakeries, candy fac- 
tories, canneries and meat packing 
companies use aluminum kettles, 
trays, pails, and other utensils. 

Parts of electric waflle 
irons, refrigerator trays, and washing 
machines are made of aluminum. 

In the building industry, alumi- 
num is used more and more as trim- 
ming and decoration for window 
frames, doors and fronts of shops. 


stoves, 


ALUMINUM WING for an airplane. 
Photo at right shows workman riveting 
center section of a wing. Workman in 
background is drilling holes for rivets. 
Largest planes have 1,000,000 rivets. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 


ROLLING A SHEET of aluminum to be made into a large stor- 
age tank for a chemical company (photo above). Note the tank 
heads in background. They will be welded to the cylinder. 
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EPORT cards for the second 
semester were sent out soon 


after school closed in mid- 


June. 

Kennie’s was a shock to the whole 
family. 

“If I could have a colt all for my 
own, said Kennie, “I might do 
better.” 

Rob McLaughlin glared at his son. 
“Just as a matter of curiosity,” he 
said, “how do you go about it to get 
a zero in an examination? Forty in 
arithmetic; seventeen in history! But 
a zero? Just as one man to another, 
what goes on in your head?” 

“Yes, tell us how you do it, Ken,” 
chirped Howard. 

“Eat your breakfast, Howard,” 
snapped his mother. 

Kennie’s blond head bent over his 
plate until his face was almost hid- 
den. His cheeks burned. 

McLaughlin finished his coftee 
and pushed his chair back. “You'll 
do an hour a day on your lessons all 
thorough the summer.” 

Nell McLaughlin saw Kennie 
wince as if something had actually 
hurt him. ; ' 

Lessons and study in the summer- 
time when the long winter was just 
over and there weren't hours enough 
in the day for all the things he 
wanted to do! 

Kennie took things hard. His eyes 
turned to the wide-open window 
with a look almost of despair. 

Ken had to look at his plate and 
blink back tears before . could 
turn to his father and say carelessly, 
“Can I help you in the corral with 
the horses this morning, Dad?” 

“You'll do your study every morn- 
ing before you do anything else.” 
And McLaughlin’s scarred boots and 
heavy spurs clattered across the 
kitchen floor. “I'm disgusted with 
you. Come, Howard.” 


My Friend Flicka is reprinted from Story Maga- 
zine, by permission of the author and editors. 
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THE STORY OF KENNIE 


Howard strode after his father, 
nobly refraining from looking at 
Kennie. 

At supper that night, Kennie said, 
“But Dad, Howard had a colt all of 
his own when he was only eight. 
And he trained it and schooled it 
all himself; and now he’s eleven and 
Highboy is three, and he’s riding 
him. I'm nine now, and even if you 
did give me a colt now, I couldn't 
catch up to Howard because I 
couldn't ride it till it was a three- 
year-old and then I'd be twelve.” 

Nell laughed. “Nothing wrong 
with that arithmetic.” 

But Rob said, “Howard never gets 
less than seventy-five average at 
school; and hasn't disgraced himself 
and his family by getting more de- 
merits than any other boy in his 
class.” 

Kennie didn’t answer. He couldn't 
figure it out. He tried hard, he spent 
hours poring over his books. That 
was supposed to get you good marks, 
but it never did. Everyone said he 
was bright, why was it that when he 
studied he didn’t learn? He had a 
vague feeling that perhaps he looked 
out the window too much; or looked 
through the walls to see clouds and 
sky and hills, and wonder what was 
happening out there. Sometimes it 
wasnt even a wonder, but just a 
pleasant drifting feeling of nothing 
at all, as if nothing mattered, as if 
there’ was always plenty of time, as 
if the lessons would get done of 
themselves. And then the bell would 
ring and study period was over. 

If he had a colt — 

When the boys had gone to bed 
that night Nell McLaughlin sat 
down with her overflowing mending 
basket and glanced at her husband. 


Atter a while she said, “Give Ken- 
nie a colt, Rob.” 

“He doesn't deserve it.” The 
answer was short. Rob pushed away 
his papers and took out his pipe. 

“Howard's too far ahead of him; 
older and bigger and quicker and 
his wits about him, and —” 

“Ken doesn't half try; doesn’t stick 
at anything.” 


She put down her sewing. “He's 
crazy for a colt of his own. He hasn't 
had another idea in his head since 
you gave Highboy to Howard.” 

“I don't believe in bribing children 
to do their duty.” 

“Not a bribe.” She hesitated. 

“No? What would you call it?” 

She tried to think it out. “I just 
have the feeling Ken isn’t going to 
pull anything off, and—” her eyes 
sought Rob’s, “it’s time he did. It 
isn’t the school marks alone, but | 
just don’t want things to go on any 
longer with Ken never coming out 
at the right end of anything.” 

“I'm beginning to think he’s just 
dumb.” 

“He’s not dumb. Maybe a little 
thing like this — if he had a colt of 
his own, trained him, rode him —” 

Rob interrupted. “But it isn't a 
little thing, not an easy thing to 
break and school a colt the way 
Howard has schooled Highboy. I'm 
not going to have a good horse 

iled by Ken's careless ways.” 

“But he’d love a colt of his own, 
Rob. If he could do it, it might make 
a big difference in him.” 

“If he could do it! A big if.” 


A. breakfast next morning Ken- 
nie’s father said to him. “When 
you've done your study come out 
to the barn. I’m going in the car up 
to section twenty-one this morning 
to look over the brood mares. You 
can go with me.” 

“Can I go too, Dad?” cried 
Howard. 

McLaughlin frowned at Howard 
“You turned Highboy out last eve- 
ning with dirty legs.” 

Howard wriggled. “I groomed 
him —” 

“Yes, down to his knees.” 

“He kicks.” 

“And whose fault is that? You 
don’t get on his back again until I 
see his legs clean.” 

The two boys eyed each other, 
Kennie sec retly triumphant and 
Howard chagrined. McLaughlin 
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turned at the door. 
week from today I'll give you a colt. 
Between now and then you can de- 
cide what one you want.” 

Kennie shot out of his chair and 


“And, Ken, a 


stared at his father. “A — a — spring 
colt, Dad, or,a yearling?” 
McLaughlin was somewhat taken 
aback, but his wife concealed a 
smile. If Kennie got a yearling colt, 
he would be even up with Howard. 


“A y earling colt, your father 
means, Ken,” she said smoothly. 
“Now hurry with your lessons. 


Howard will wipe.” 

Kennie found himself the most im- 
portant personage on the ranch. 
Prestige lifted his head, gave him an 
inch more of height and a bold stare, 
and made him feel different all the 
way through. Even Gus and Tim 
Murphy, the ranch hands, were 
more interested in Kennie’s choice 
of a colt than anything else. 

He spent days inspecting the dif- 
ferent bands of horses and colts. He 
sat for hours on the corral fence, 
very important, che wing straws. He 
rode off on one of the ponies for half 
the day, wandering down toward 
the Colorado border. 

And when the week was up, he 


O/HARA 
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had been 


working with Gus on 


Kennie 


the irrigation ditch 
when he saw the 
wavering colt, barely 


able to keep its feet. 


announced his decision. “I'll take 
that yearling filly of Rocket's. The 
sorrel with the cream tail and mane.” 

His father looked at him in sur- 
prise. “The one that got tangled in 
the barbed wire? That’s never been 
named?” 

In a second all Kennie’s new pride 
was gone. He hung his head defen- 
sively. “Yes.” 

“You've made a bad choice, son. 
You couldn't have picked a worse.” 

“She’s fast, Dad. And Rocket's 
fast —” 

“It’s the worst line of horses I’ve 
got. There's never one amongst 
them with real sense. The mares are 
hellions and the stallions outlaws; 
they're untamable.” 

“I'll tame her.” 

Rob guffawed. “Not I, not any- 
one, has ever been able to really 
tame any one of them.’ 

Kennie’s chest heaved. 

“Better change your mind, 
You want a horse 
friend to you, 

“Yes —* 
steady. 

“Well, youll never make a friend 
ot that filly. She’s all cut and scarred 
up already with tearing through 
barbed wire. No fence’ll hold ’em — ” 

“I know,” said Kennie, more 
faintly. 


Ken. 
that'll be a real 
don't you?” 


Kennie’s voice was un- 





Illustratio 


verine Tracy 


“Change your mind?” asked How- 
ard briskly. 

“No.” 

Rob was grim and put out. He 
couldn't go back on his word. The 
boy had to have a reasonable amount 
of help in breaking and taming the 
filly, and he could envision precious 
hours, whole days, wasted in the 
struggle. 


Net McLaughlin despaired. Once 
again Ken seemed to have taken the 
wrong turn and was back where he 
had begun; stoical, silent, defensive. 

But there was a difference that 
only Ken could know. The way he 
felt about his colt. The way his heart 
sang. The pride and joy that filled 
him so full that sometimes he hung 
his head so they wouldn't see it shin- 
ing out of his eyes. He had known 
from the very first that he would 
choose that particular yearling be- 

cause he was in love with her. 

The year before, he had been out 
working with Gus, the big Swedish 
ranch hand, on the irrigation ditch, 
when they had noticed Rocket stand- 
ing in a gully on the hillside, quite 
for once, and eyeing them cau- 
tiously. 

“Ay bet she got a colt,” said Gus, 
and they walked carefully up the 
draw. Rocket gave a wild snort, 
thrust her feet out, shook her head 
wickedly, then fled away. And as 
they reached the spot, they saw 
standing there the wavering, pink- 
ish colt, barely able to keep its feet. 
It gave-a little squeak and started 
after its mother on crooked, wob- 
bling legs . 

“Yee whiz! Luk at de little flicka!” 
said Gus. 

“What does flicka mean, Gus?” 

“Swedish for little gurl, Ken —” 

Ken announced at supper. “You 
said she’d never been named. I've 
named her. Her name is Flicka.” 


[To be concluded next week | 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


Clover Leaf 
Special 


IB had that worried look on 
her face again. 
“’Smatter?” Tuck asked. 


“Nothing. Only—I'm trying to 
think of a place,” Bib sighed. 

“If it begins with an S and ends 
with a W, it’s Skunk Hollow,” Tuck 
cracked, and then turned back to the 
funnies in the evening paper. 

“You're batty!” Bib commented. 
“I mean a real place. Cricket and I 
are the Arrangements Committee for 
our next science class field trip, only 
we can't think of a good place to go.” 

“How about the paper mill?” 

“Oh, we've been there! And the 
ye factory and the se wage disposal 
plant and the abattoir*.” Bib crin- 
kled her nose. “Seems as if we've 
been to all the smelly places! What 
we need is. _ 

“A perfumery! Sorry, but we're 
fresh out of those.” Tuck examined 
the ads in the paper. “Here’s the 
Oasis Cafe, Hayes Grain and Feed 
Store, Tip Top Barber Shop, Clover 
Leaf Creamery — say, why don’t you 
go there?” 

“Well,” Bib hesitated, “we have to 
have a — a scientific reason for going, 
you know.” 

“Sure, | know. What's wrong with 
milk pasteurization, refrigeration —” 

“Of course,” Bib brightened up. 
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“And next week we'll be right in the 
middle of refrigeration! Oh, Tuck, 
that’s a peachy idea! I wonder if 
they'd let us — go through the plant, 
I mean.” 

“Oh, sure. Look, maybe I can fix 
it up for you. I have to go by there 
anyhow, tomorrow afternoon on a 
matter of ~—er— business and I'll 
find out. That is, if you're sure it'll be 
okay with the others.” 

“Okay?” Bib laughed. “Say, they'd 
go anywhere. 

“... there’s ice cream!” Tuck fin- 
ished it for her. 


y pers “matter of business” at the 
Creamery the next afternoon was to 
apply ‘for a job. Scoop Nabors’ 
brother, Bingo, was counter man in 
the ice cream shop in the front of 
the creamery, and Scoop had helped 
him some on Saturdays during the 
summer. But now Scoop had a new 
job as curb service boy at the Hot 
Doghouse and Tuck was after 
Scoop’s old job. 

When Tuck breezed in that after- 
noon after school, Bingo was busy 
cleaning the counter. 

“Hiya, Bing?” Tuck greeted him. 
“I hear you might be needing a new 
assistant.” 

“Huh? Oh, you mean to take 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 


BIB and TUCK 


Tuck does a high-pressure selling job 
on owner of Clover Leaf Creamery. 


— age Well, I dunno. Things 
are kinda slow around here now. 
Anyhow, you'd have to see the boss, 
Mr. Crabtree, in there.” Bingo 
nodded to a door marked PRIVATE. 

“In there?” Tuck repeated. “Well, 
do you suppose I could see him 
now?” 

“There's nobody else in there with 
him that I know of,” Bingo said. 
“You can try. He can't do anything 
but kick you out!” 

Tuck didn’t think this sounded 
very encouraging and he wondered 
what Bingo meant. But then he re- 
ssouteandl something Scoop had 
once said about Mr. Crabtree. “He’s 
a hard nut to crack,” Scoop had said. 

Tuck hesitated a moment before 
the door but then he decided, heck, 
this was no time to get the willies. 
This was the time to be on his toes! 

He straightened his tie and 
knocked on the door. There was no 
answer, so he knocked again. Tuck 
heard a grumbling voice, which 
seemed to say “well?” 

Tuck opened the door cautiously 
and stuck his head in. 

There was a man sitting at a desk 
covered with papers. He was a big 
man with bushy eyebrows and deep 
wrinkles in his face. He seemed to be 
worried about something. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Crabtree,” Tuck 
ventured. “I'm Tuck Tucker from 
Jefferson Junior High. Could I speak 
to you a minute about — about —” 
Tuck stopped and shifted gears — 
“about a Science club who would 
like to go through ) your Creamery?” 

“Humph!” Mr. Crabtree peered 
out from under his eyebrows. “No 
time for that sort of thing,” he 
grunted. “Besides, we're short-hand- 
ed around here now —" 

Tuck was quick to see his chance 
and he jumped at it. “That's another 
thing I wanted to talk to you about, 
Mr. Crabtree. I'd like to apply for 
the-job of assistant counter-man Sat- 
urdays and after school — 

“I think you mistook my meaning,” 
Mr. Crabtree barked. “We don’t need 
any more help around here. We need 
business. Look in the store. Not a 
customer. And yet that Frosty Shop, 
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or whatever they call it, down the 
street, is swamped with customers 
all the time. Now, can you EX- 
PLAIN THAT?” 


Tuck swallowed. “Yes sir, I think I 
can. At least, I can tell you why all 
the school kids go there, and there 
are 2,547 of them, counting Jefferson 
and Senior High, in this neighbor- 
hood. At the Frosty Shop you get 
double-dip ice cream cones for a 
nickel! Now, if you could compete 
with that —say, Mr. Crabtree, I've 
got it! And — yessiree, you could call 
it Clover Leaf Special! Take a 
double-dip cone, Mr. Crab- 
tree, and put an extra dip 
on top. Give ‘em three 
kinds of ice cream in one 
cone — small dips of each, 
of course — see, like this!” 
Tuck took a chewed-off 
pencil and a piece of an 
old test paper from _ his 
pocket and began to draw. 

In a minute he handed 
the paper to Mr. Crabtree. 
“See? That's just a rough 
idea of the thing. But, if 
you ran an ad, showing 
something like that, as a Clover Leaf 
Special, the kids would flock here. 
I know!” 


“Hmmmmm,” Mr. Crabtree leaned 
back in his chair and studied the 
sketch. “Clover Leaf Special, you 
say. Well, well! You're a young man 
with ideas, aren't you?” 

“Oh, I dunno, sir —” Tuck hesi- 
tated, not wanting to seem boastful. 

“Well, I think I'll give your idea 
a trial, young man. What did you 
Say your name is?” : 

“Tuck Tucker. And in case you 








need an assistant counter-man, due 
to the increase in business —” 


Mr. Crabtree shook his head. 
“Well, we'd better wait until we get 
the increase, for that.” 

“Or—” Tuck was still deter- 
mined — “I could fix up that ad for 
you to put in the school papers. You 
know, something like “Here's your 
Lucky Break—a Clover Leaf Spe- 
cial!’” 

Mr. Crabtree debated a moment. 
“All right,” he said. “Go to it. Bring 
me the ad tomorrow and, if it’s good, 
I'll pay you a dollar for writing it. 
How’s that?” 

“O-kay? sir,” Tuck 
beamed. “Oh, and Mr. 
Crabtree, about the Science 
class —” 

“T'm afraid not. All the 
men in the plant are busy.” 

“Of course, I could show 
them around for you,” 
Tuck offered. “I picked up 
a lot of information in the 
plant last summer when 


I'd come around to see 
Scoop.” 
“All right, son,” Mr 


Crabtree almost smiled. “You win 
again! Have them plan to come 
some afternoon next week. Well 
serve them a Clover Leaf Spe- 
cial, too. And maybe you'd better 
come in Saturday, after all. Satur- 
day deliveries are pretty heavy. We'll 
make you assistant delivery boy. 
That is—until the increase in busi- 
ness warrants an assistant counter- 
man!” 
“O-KAY, sir!” Tuck said, as he 
backed out. “And thank you, sir!” 
—GAY HEAD 
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Twilight 
By MAXINE JONES 


Junior High School, Marshfield, Ore. 

Age 15. Grade 9. 

As twilight drops her curtain 

All made of misty gray, 

She covers up the little stars, 

And tucks the clouds away. 

Sometimes the curtain is soaked through 

By rain that falls too soon; 

Then twilight hangs it up to dry 

Upon the silver moon. 
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Dreaming 
“By MATHILDA PFEIFFER 


Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Aberdeen, So. Dakota 
Age 14. Grade 9. 


I watched the ocean waves like swim- 
mers move 

With sunlight in their hair. 

The foam was like a swimmer’s arms, 

Rising and falling there. 

I soared above the fleecy clouds, 

The sun and I together — 


I'd like to dream beside the sea 
Like this forever and ever. 








HOW 
CAVALCADE 
BRINGS 
HISTORY 
= TO LIFE= 


AUTHORS 
AND PLAYWRIGHTS 
LIKE THESE: 
MAXWELL ANDERSON 


author of numerous historical dramas 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
distinguished American poet 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
Pulitzer Prize winning dramatist 


MARC CONNELLY 
famed for "Green Pastures”’ 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


author, lecturer, and critic 


STARRING ACTORS 
LIKE THESE: 


RAYMOND MASSEY 
HELEN HAYES 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
LORETTA YOUNG 
WALTER HUSTON 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 
PHILIP MERIVALE 
NANCY KELLY 
CLAUDE RAINS 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


CAVALCADE 
OF AMERICA 


Presented by 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVE. 
7:30 Eastern T. 7:30 Mountain T. 
6:30 Central T. 6130 Pacific T. 


Selected NBC Red and Blue Network Stations 


+ a * * 


“CAVALCADE”’ RECORDINGS 
now can be bought for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
prices, may be obtained from Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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Reading for a Purpose — Speed 


What is the same about reading 
and wearing clothes? 

You could probably mention a 
number of things. You have everyday 
things to read—schoolbooks, news- 
papers, magazines; and you have 
everyday clothes. 

You have game books and stories 
to read for fun and for parties; and 
you have “dressed up” clothes for 
going out. 

The main thing is that both in 
reading and in dressing the way you 
do it depends on the purpose. 

How fast shall I read? The ques- 
tion should be changed to “How 
fast shall I read what?” The answer 
depends on the what. 

Here are a few simple rules to 
help you regulate your speed of 
reading. 


Read Rapidly 


1. When you read a story for en- 
tertainment. Pay attention to the 
story itself and not to details. Read 
as fast as you can. 

2. When you skim to locate speci- 
fic information. Do not read every 
name in the telephone directory, or 
every page in the encyclopedia. 
Skim rapidly over everything until 
you locate the material you want. 


3. When reading a newspaper. 
Newspaper reading does not require 
as careful attention as a textbook or 
scientific article. Adjust your speed 
to'the difficulty or importance of the 
article. 

4. When reading familiar material. 
When reviewing, you can grasp 
ideas more quickly than on the first 
reading. Read as fast as possible 
when reviewing. 


Read Slowly 


l. When reading technical mate- 
rial ta learn details. Here every word 
counts. Read carefully and slowly. 
Take notes. 


2. When reading difficult material 
with complex sentences and unfa- 
miliar ideas and terms. Do not go on 
to the next paragraph until you are 
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IMPROVE YOUR 


mi By Say B. Sells, Ph.D. § 


READING 


sure that you understand the first. 
Use the dictionary to look up un- 
familiar words. 

Between very fast reading and 
very slow reading there are many 
intermediate rates of speed. Adjust 
your own rate to your purpose. 


How Fast Would You Read? 


Read the following list. Draw a 
circle around very fast, fast, slow, or 
very slow in each group, to show 
how fast you should 205 | articles in 
this issue of Junior Scholastic. 


1. Story: My Friend Flicka (pages 
10, 11) 
very fast fast slow very slow 
2. Theme Article: Aluminum (pages 
8, 9) —read to find name of ore 
used in making aluminum 
very fast fast slow very slow 
8. Theme Article: Aluminum (pages 
8, 9) —read to learn the stages 








through which the ore must pass 
before it becomes aluminum 
very fast fast slow very slow 
4. Improve Your Reading (this page) 
very fast fast slow very slow 
5. Bib and Tuck (pages 12, 13) — 
read to check on what Tuck first 
said to Mr. Crabtree when Tuck 
called on him for a job 
very fast fast slow 


How Fast Do You Read? 

Read My Friend Flicka (pages 10, 
11), and the Theme Article, Alumi- 
num (pages 8, 9). Keep a record of 
the time (in minutes and seconds) it 
took you to read each article. Use the 
following form for your record: 


very slow 


My 
Starting Finishing Reading 
Time Time Time 


My Friend Flicka 
Theme Article 








You should have spent about twice 
as long reading the Theme Article 
as you did in reading My Friend 
Flicka. Did you? 

Suggested answers to the five 
questions are given in the Teachers 


Edition. 





_ %& These words appear in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The ac- 
cented syllable is capitalized. 


abattoir (abb - uh - TWAHR) 
age 12, first column. Slaughter- 
cen. From the French abbatre, 
“to strike down, fell.” 


bauxite (BOKS-ite), page 8, 
second column. The mineral ore 
from which aluminum is extracted. 
From Baux (BOE), the name of 
the French town where it was first 
discovered. 


corrosion (kor-ROE-zhun), page 
9, seeond column. The gradual eat- 
ing away and destruction of a thing 
by chemical action. Rust is the 
best-known form of _ corrosion. 
From the Latin corrodere, “to 
gnaw.” 


duralumin (doo-RAL-oo-min), 
page 9, first column. Defined in 
text. A trade name combining the 
first parts of the words DURable 
and ALUMINum. 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


kiln (either KILL or KILLN), 
page 8, third column. A large stove 
or furnace used for baking or dry- 
ing large quantities of materials. 


diversion (dih-VUR-zhun), page 
6, second column. This word comes 
from the Latin divertere, meaning 
“to deflect, turn aside.” It usually 
means “relaxation” or “entertain- 
ment”- that is, a turning aside from 
work and the ordinary occupations 
of the day. In military affairs it 
means an attempt to turn the ene- 
my’s attention from the place 
a you intend to attack him; 
this is usually done by sending a 
small number of troops to make an 
attack at another point. 


testify (TESS-tih-fye), page 5, 
second column. To state the facts 
formally and publicly, as in a 
court-room; to give evidence, bear 
witness. From the Latin testis, “a 
witness.” 


pub, page 5, first column. 
British slang for “public house”— 
a bar or tavern. 
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THE AMERICAS 
IN STAMPS 


Panama's Constitution 

The Republic of Panama is celebrat- 
ing its new constitution by surcharging 
(overprinting) “Constitucion 1941” in 
black ink on her air mail stamps. (See 
cut. ) 

Arnulfo 
Panama. 


Arias is the President of 
Less than three weeks after he 
took office, President 
Arias presented the 
new constitution to 
the National Assem- 
bly (Congress). He 
said that the old con- 
stitution had _ out- 
lived its purpose. He 
thought — that 
laws were needed at 
once if Panama wanted to survive and 
progress. 

Many Panamanian leaders fought 





Gimpels 
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bitterly against the new constitution. 
They believed that it placed too much 
power in the hands of the government. 
They accused President Arias of trying 
to be a dictator. 

In spite of the bitter opposition, the 
new constitution was passed by the 
National Assembly on November 22nd, 
1940, to go into effect Jan. 1, 1941. 

The United States takes a special 
interest in Panama because our Panama 
Canal cuts across a strip of land which 
Panama has leased “in perpetuity” (for- 
ever) to the United States. 

The lease was signed on Nov. 17, 
1903. It was part of a special treaty 
with the new Republic of Panama. Just 
a short time before, Panama had been 
a part of Colombia. 
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Cratt-Card 51 Specialties, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SCHOOL SENIORS — Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest, fastest selling display. 30% Comm. Free Cards. 
Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745-S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Glide- 


, LIKE AN 
/INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 
dependable friend for 
fishing and hunting. 
Sturdy and strong for 
long trips, yet fieht 
and easy to carry. Per- 
fectl elena An 
Old Town is designed 
like a birchbark, but — 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of ca- 


noes for paddling, sailing or outboards. 
Also outboard boats, dinghies, rowboats. 
Send for it today. Address: Old Town 
Canoe Co., 752 Elm St., Old Town, Maine. 



















‘Old Town Canoes 
trans on Fanade 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 














“ARTEX” 






" ARTEX 400 






FOR PRACTICAL DRAWING 
ARTISTS ! arg 


MADE ON NEWARK, USA 





And For 
Scholastic Awards Contestants 


Tuis soft white pencil eraser—Weldon Roberts 
Eraser No. 400 Artex—erases pencil work on all 
kinds of paper, illustration board and tracing cloth. 
Won’t mar the surface. Handy, bias-bevelled shape. 
An edge or side for every kind of erasing from fine 
line to broad surface. 

No. 400—5c; No. 410 

—10c. At stationers and art stores. 


r———GENEROUS CASH PRIZES: 


z Write for information on the 


Two sizes: 


WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST! 








WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J., 


U. S. A. 








SPECIAL—Remington, Underwood, 
Royal, Corona portable type- 
writer, brand new 1941 models 
$25.75. Terms $3 per month. ALL 
LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER CO., 
119 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-5350 












Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems 


doa FREE CATALOG -PINS and RINGS 
a) 

a ' Oe, Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. 

- Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 

° Dest. P, METAL ARTS CO., Inc. Rochester, M. ¥. 
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Crossword Puzzle—"Featherweight Metal” 



















































































z 3 6 
0 
7 12 4 
17 
9 
20 |2/ 4 
25 26 
27 28 
99 30 
ACROSS 27. Indians who lived in 
South America. 
1. Two-wheeled vehicle. : 
" 28. Stockings are made of 
5. Lega] science. ms 
this. 
7. Higher 
29. Beverage. 
6. Stifiness 80. The “featherweight 


9. Capital of Norway. 

11. Dripping water may form 
this in winter. 

13. Short letter, may be mu- 
sical 

15. Wise men of the East. 

18. Split by Lincoln. 

20. This man discovered an 
inexpensive way to make 
aluminum 

22. Minister. 

26. Association (abbr. ). 





SOLUTION: FEB. 3rd ISSUE 














metal.” 


DOWN 


. Ore containing aluminum. 
. Island in Naples Bay, 


Italy. 


. Song 
. Having great physical 


power 


. Not heavy. 

. Metal thread. 

. Prefix meaning half. 
. Ringlet of hair. 

. Lubricates. 

. European mountains. 


. Bauxite is mined here in 


South America. 


. U. S. bought this from 


Russia in 1867. 


. Aluminum Company of 


America (abbr. ). 


. Year (Latin). 
. Claw. 
. Fog-like rain. 


LAM 


Be My Valentine 


On Valentine Day, two rather strange valentines were 
received by Tillie Tooley, the belle of the town. The verses 
of these valentines appear below. You will notice that 
each verse has blank spaces in it. In the first verse, four 
letters, arranged in different order each time to form three 
different words, will correctly fill the vacant spaces. An- 
other four letters, also rearranged each time, wil complete 
the second verse. 

1.If I should — — —~ W— to call you mine, 

And send you, — — — W— this Valentine, 
Please — — — Wit through and say that 


you 
Will be my Valentine so true. 
2. Needles and — — w— WK, Needles and w— 
When I look a you my head seemsto — — w— 
— 
Wiha — — — ,— _ of my scissors I've cut 


out this heart 
To tell you I’m true though we're far apart. 


Quiz Kid 


Johnny Jones’ favorite subject is geography, and he 
doesn’t care who knows it. One day he made up a quiz and 
wrote it on the blackboard for his classmates to solve. It 
consisted of the following phrases, each of which suggests 
the names of five of the United States, and one district in 
the United States. Can you guess what the states and the 
district are? 

1. A wash plus a weight. 
Found on a lion’s head. 
A member of America’s first families plus ‘a’. 
Three exclamations. 
Join and I cut. 


A question plus an exclamation plus a kind of 
Chinese vase. 


Op © bo 


Joke of the Week 


For this Joke of the Week, 
Marie Frederick, 13, Grade 9, 
Winthrop Jr. H. S., Winthrop, 
Mass., gets a JSA button. 

English Teacher: “Billy, cor- - ‘ , ; 
rect this sentence: ‘Gils is Clerk: Be patient, I'll wait 
naturally more beautiful than ©" YOU ™ @ minute. 
boys.’ ” eeu 

Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! 
Read all about it. Two men 
swindled. Extra!” 


I think so, she replied. He’s 
taken his clothes off 


Customer: (at almond 


counter) “Who attends to the 
nuts?” 


Billy: “Girls .is artificially 
more beautiful than boys.” 
Baker Scores Again 


One of our favorite joke col- 
umns is in the Baker Junior 
News, of Denver, Colo. Here 
are three from a recent issue: 

A little girl was very excited 
because a new baby had come 
to her house. 

Has he come to stay, asked 
a friend. 


Man: “Till take one. Say, 
there isn’t anything in here 
about two men being swin- 
dled?” 

Newsboy: ““ixtra! Extra! 
Three men swindled.” 


Answer: Feb. 3rd Issue 
Rhyming Words: Gale, rail, ale, 
nail, dale, mail, ail. GRANDMA. 


Junior Scholastic 











